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JULIA AND CAROLINE. = 


' 


— 8 


LETTER I. 


Foria To CAROLINE. 


IN vain, dear Caroline, you urge me 
to think, I profeſs only to feel. 

“Reflect upon my own feelings | analyze 

& my notions of happineſs ! explain to 

& you my ſyſtem * My ſyſtem! But 

I have no ſyſtem: that is the very dif- 
ference between us. My notions of 

. happineſs cannot be reſolved into 


B — ſimple, 


5 ( 4 ) 

ſimple, fixed, principles. Nor dare 1 
even attempt to analyſe them, the ſub- 
tle eſſence would eſcape in the proceſs: 
Juſt puniſhment to the alchemift in 
morality !—You, Caroline are of a 
more ſedate, centemplative character. 

Philoſophy becomes the rigid mif- 
treſs of your life, enchanting enthuſiaſm 
the companion of mine. Suppoſe ſhe 
lead me now and then in purſuit of a 
meteor ; am not I happy in the chace'? 
When one illuſion vaniſhes, another h 
ſhall appear, and ſtill leading me for- 
ward towards an horizon that retreats 
as I advance, the happy proſpe& of 
futurity ſhall vaniſh only with my ex- 
iſtence. 


Reflect upon my feelings !”—dear 
Caroline, is it not enough that I do 


feel? 


a | 
feel?—Al that I dread is that apathy 
which philoſophers call tranquillity. 
You tell me that by continually indulg- 
ing I ſhall weaken my natural ſenſibili- 
ty ; are not all the faculties of the ſoul | 
improved, refined by exerciſe, and why 
ſhall zbis be excepted from the general 
Jaw ? „ ee e 

But I muſt not you tell me, indulge 
my taſte for romance and poetry, leſt 
I waſte that ſympathy on fiction which 
reality fo much better deſerves. My 
dear friend, let us cheriſh the precious 
propenſity to pity ! no matter what the 
object; ſympathy with fiction or rea- 
lity, ariſes from the ſame diſpoſttion, 

When the ſigh of compaſſion riſes 
in my boſom, when the ſpontaneous tear 
tarts from my eye, what frigid mo- 

B3 raliſt 


e 


— 


(6) 
ralift ſtrall © ftop the genial current of 
the ſoul,” ſhall ſay to the tide of paſ- 
ſion, /o far ſbalt thou go, and no farther ? 
Shall man preſume to circumſcribe 
that which Providence has left un- 


' bounded ? 


But Oh Caroline! if our feelings as 
well as our days are numbered; if by 
the immutable law of nature, apathy 
be the ſleep of paſſion, and languor the 
inevitable conſequence of exertion ; 
if indeed the pleaſures. of life are ſo ill- 
proportioned to its duration, oh may 
that duration be ſhortened to me. 
Kind heaven, let not my ſoul die be- 
fore my body 

Yes, if at this inſtant my ti 
genius were to. appear before me, and 
offering me the choice of my future 

+ deſtiny ;. 


(39 

deſtiny ; on the one hand the even 
temper, the poiſed judgment, the ſtoi- 
cal ſerenity of philoſophy ; on the 
other, the eager genius, the exquiſite 
ſenſibility of enthuſiaſm :—If the 
angel ſaid to me “ thiiſe,” —The 
lot of the one is great pleaſure, and 
great pain—great virtues, and great 
defefts—ardent hope, and ſeyere diſ- 
appointment—Extacy and deſpair. 
The lot of the other is calm happi- 
neſs unmixt with violent grief, virtue 
without heroiſm—repe& without ad- 
miration, and a length of life, in which 
to every moment 1s allotted its proper 
portion of felicity—Gracious genius, 
I ſhould exclaim, if half my exiſt- 
ence muſt be the ſacrifice, take it; 
enthuſiaſm is my choice. 

| B 4 Such 
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3 
Such, my dear friend, would be my 
choice. were I a man; as a woman,; 


how much more : readily ſhould I de- 


termine! 

What has woman to do with philo- 
ſophy ? The graces flouriſh, not under 
her empire; a woman's part in life is 
to pleaſe, and Providence has aſſigned 
to her ſucceſs all the pride and plea- 


ſure of her being. 


Then leave us our weakneſs, leave 


| us our follies, they are our beſt arms, 


« Leave us totrifle with more grace and eaſe, 
«© Whom folly pleafes and whoſe follies pleaſe. 


The moment grave ſenſe, and ſolid 
merit appear, adieu the bewitching ca- 
price, the. tively nonſenſe,” the exqui- 

lite, 


: EET. &, Bp 

fite, yet childiſh ſuſceptibility which 
charms, intereſts, captivates.— Believe 
me, our amiable defects win more than 
our nobleſt virtues, Love requires 


| ſympathy, and ſympathy is ſeldom con- 


nedted with a ſenſe of ſuperiority, I 
envy none their © painful pre-eminence.” 
Alas! whether it be deformity or excel- 
lence which makes us ſay with Rich- 
ard the, Third, 


« I am myſelf alone!” 


it comes to much the ſame thing. 
Then let us, Caroline, content our- 
felves to gain in love what we loſe in 
eſteem. | 
Man is to be held only by the 
ſlighteſt chains; with the idea that he 


can 


( 16 ) 

can break them at pleafure; he ſub- 
mits to them in ſport ; but his pride 
revolts againſt the power to which his 
reaſon tells him he ought to ſubmit. 
What then can woman gain by reaſon? 
Can ſhe prove by argument that ſhe is 
amiable ? or demonſtrate that ſhe is 
an angel ? 

Vain was the induſtry of the artiſt, who, 
to produce the image of perfect beau- 
ty, ſeletted from the faireſt faces their 
moſt faultleſs features, Equally vain 
muſt be the efforts of the philoſopher, 
who would excite the idea of mental 
perfection, by patching together an 
aſſemblage of party - coloured vir- 
tues. | 
Such, I had almoſt ſaid, is my [tem 
but I mean my ſentiments, I am not | 

| accurate 


co I: 

accurate enough to compoſe a fftenr. 
After all, how vain are ſyſtems ! and 
theories and reaſonings | 

We may declaim, but what do we 
really know ? All is uncertainty—Hu- 
man prudence does nothing—Fortune 
every thing; I leave every thing there- 
fore to fortune; you leavenothing. Suck 
is the difference between us,—and 
which ſhall be the happieſt, time alone 
can decide. 

Farewell, dear Caroline, I. love you 
better than I thought I could love 4 
philoſopher. | 


Your ever affectionate 


ö JU LIA. 


LE T- 


BBA 


LETTER it. 


CAROLINE'S ANSWER TO JULIA, 


AT the hazard of ceaſing to 
be © charming,” © intereſting,” © capti- 
wating,” I muſt, dear Juha, venture to 
reaſon with you, to examine your fa. 

vorite doarine of © amiable defects, 
and if poſſible to diſſipate that unjuſt 
dread of perfection which you ſeem 
to have continually before your 
eyes. ; | 
It is the ſole object of a woman's - 
life, you ſay, to pleaſe. Her amiable de- 
feQs pleaſe more than her nobleſt vir- 


tues, her follies more than her wiſdom, 


her caprice more than her temper, and 
ſomething, a nameleſs. ſomething, which 
no 


ths ) 


nd art can imitate and no ſcience can 


teach, more than all, 

Art, you ſay, ſpoils the graces and 
corrupts the heart of woman; and 
at beſt can produce only a cold model 
of perfection; which, though perhaps 
ſtrictly conformable to rule, can never 


touch the ſoul, or pleaſe the unpreju- 


diced, like one ſimple ſtroke of ge- 


nuine nature, 

I have often obſerved, dear Julia, 
that an inaccurate uſe of words pro- 
duces ſuch a ſtrange confuſion in all 
reaſoning, that often in the heat of de- 
bate, the combatants, unable to diſ- 
tinguiſh their friends from their foes, 
fall promiſcuouſly on both. A ſkilful 
diſputant knows well how to take ad- 
vantage of this confuſion, and ſome- 
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times endeayours to create it, I don't 


know whether I am to ſuſpe& you of 
ſuch a deſign; but I muſt guard 


againſt it, 
| You have with great addreſs availed 
yourſelf of the tue ideas connected 
| with the word art; firſt as oppoſed to 
fimplicity it implies artifice, and next 
as oppoſed to ignorance, it compre- 
hends all the improvements of ſcience, 
which, leading us to ſearch for general 
cauſes, rewards us with a dominion over 
the ir dependent effects. That which in- 
ſtruas how to purſue the objets which 
we may have in view, with the greate f 
probability of ſucceſs. All men who 
act from general principles are ſo far 
philoſophers. Their objects may be, 
when attained, inſufficient to their hap- 
pinels, 


( 15 ) 
pineſs, or they may not previouſly 
bave known all the neceſſary means to 
obtain them. But they muſt not there- 
fore complain, if they do not meet 
with ſucceſs which they have no right, 
at leaſt they have no reaſon to expect. 
Parrhaſius, in collecting the moſt ad- 
mired exellenc:es from various models, 
to produce perſeQtion, argued from ge- 


neral principles that mankind would 


—So far he was a philoſopher, But he 
was diſappointed of ſucceſs—Yes, for 
he was ignorant of the cauſe neceſlary 
to produce it. The ſeparate features 
might be perfect, but perhaps in their 
union he forgot to give the whole 

countenance a peculiar expreſſion. 
Thero 
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CW -3 
There was, as you ſay, A Something 
wanting, which his ſcience had not 
taught him. He ſhould then have ſet 
himſelf to examine what that Jomething 
was, and how it was to be obtained, 
His want of ſuccefs aroſe from the in- 
'  Jufficiency, not the fallacy of theory. 
Your object, dear Julia, we will Tup- 
poſe is eto pleaſe.” If general ob- 
ſervation and experience have taught 
you that flight accompliſhments, and 
a trivial character, fucceed more cer- 
tainly in obtaining this end, than 
higher worth, and ſenſe, you att from 
principle in rejeQting the one and 
aiming at the other. You have diſ- 
covered, or think you have diſcovered, 


the ſecret cauſes which produce the 


deſired effect, and you employ them. 
Do 


„ 
Do not call this inftin or nature 3 this 
alſo, though you ſcorn it, is philoſophy. 
But when you come ſoberly to re- 
flea, you have a feeling in your mind 
that reaſon and cool judgment di ſap- 
prove of the part you are aQting. 
Let us, however, diſtinguiſh between 
diſapprobation of the object and the 
Means. 
| Averſe as enthuſiaſm is to the retro- 
grade motion of analyſis, let me, my 
dear friend, lead you one ſtep back- 

ward. 
My do you wiſh to pleaſe ? I ex- 
cept at preſent from the queſtion, the 
deſire to pleaſe, ariſing from a paſſion 
which requires a reciprocal return, 
Confined as this wiſh muſt be in a wo- 
man's heart to one object alone, when 
Cc you 


( 18 ) 
you ſay, Julia, that the admiration of 
others, will be abſolutely neceſſary to 
your happineſs, I muſt ſuppoſe you 
mean to expreſs only a general defire 
to pleaſe ? 


Then under this limitation—let me 


N 
vv 
| 


— 


aſk you again, why do you wiſh to 
pleaſe ? 
Do not let a word ſtop you. The 
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word vanity conveys to us a diſagree- 


— CONE 
—_ . 


able idea. There ſeems ſomething 
ſelfþþ in the ſentiment—That all the 


pleaſure we feel in pleaſing others, 
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ariſes from the gratification it affords 
fl to our own vanty. 


li We refine, and explain, and never | 
5 ö can bring ourſelves fairly to make a 
{ | confeſſion, which, at the very moment p 
we make it, we are ſenſible muſt lower j 
us 


HY > 
us in the opinion of others, and conſe- 
quently mortify the very vanity we 


would conceal. So ſtrangely then do 
we deceive ourſelves as to deny the 


exiſtence of a motive, which at the 
inſtant prompts the denial. But let 
us, dear Julia, exchange the word va- 
nity for a leſs odious word, ſelf-compla- 
cency ; let us acknowledge that we 
with to pleaſe, becauſe the ſucceſs 
raiſes our ſelf-complacency. If you 


aſk why raiſing our ſelf-approbation 


gives us pleaſure, I muſt anſwer, that I 


do not know. Yet I ſee and feel that 


it does; I obſerve that the voice of 
numbers is capable of raifing the 
higheſt tranſport or the moſt fatal 


deſpair, The eye of man ſeems to 


poſſeſs a faſcinating power over his 
CY fellow- 
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20) 
fellow- creatures, to raiſe the bluſh of 
ſhame or the glow of pride. 
I look around me and I ſee riches, 
titles, dignities purſued with ſuch 
eagerneſs by. thouſands, only as the 
ſigns of diſtinttion. Nay, are not all 
theſe things ſacrificed the moment they 
ceaſe to be diſtinctions. The moment 
the prize of glory is to be won by, 
other means, do not millions ſacrifice 
their fortunes, their peace, their health, 
their lives, for fame. Then amongſt the 
higheſt pleaſures of human beings, I 
muſt place ſelf-approbation. With 
this belief, let us endeavour to ſecure 
it ih the greateſt extent, and to the 
longeſt duration. 
Then, Julia, the wiſh to pleaſe be- 
comes only a ſecondary motive ſubor- 
dinate 


C OE 9 

dinate to the deſire I have to ſecure 
my own ſelf-complacency. We will 
examine how far they are connected. 

In reflecting upon my own mind, I 
obſerve that I am flattered by the 
opinion of others, in proportion to the 
opinion I have previouſly formed of 
their judgment ; or, I perceive that the 
opinion of numbers merely as numbers 
has powef to give me great pleaſure or 
great pain. I would unite both theſe 
pleaſures if I could, but in general I 
cannot—They are incompatible. The 
opinion of the vulgar crowd, and the 
enlightened individual, the applauſe 
of the higheſt, and the loweſt of man- 
kind, cannot be obtained by the ſame 
means. 


C 3 Another 
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Another queſtion then ariſes, whom 
ſhall we wiſh to pleaſe—We muſt 
chooſe, and be decided in the choice. 

You ſay that you are proud, I am 
prouder—You will be content with 
indiſcriminate admiration—Nothing 
will content me but what is /ele7. As 
long as I have the uſe of my reaſon 


as long as my heart can feel “the 
« delightful ſenſe of a well earned 


te praiſe,” I will fix my eye on the 
higheſt pitch of excellence, and ſteadily 
endeavour to attain it. 


Conſcious of her worth, and daring 


to aſſert it, I would have a woman, 
early in life, know that ſhe is capable 
of filling the heart of a man of ſenſe 
and merit—That ſhe is worthy to be 
his companion and friend, With all 

the 
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the energy of her ſoul, with all the 
powers of her underſtanding, I would 


bd 
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have a woman endeavour to pleaſe 
thoſe ſhe eſteems and loves. 
She runs a riſk, you will ſay, of never 

meeting her equal—Hearts and under- 
ſtandings of a ſuperior order are 
ſeldom met with in the world; or when 
met with, it may not be her particular 
good fortune to win them True, but 
if ever ſhe wins, ſhe will keep them; 


and the prize appears to me well 


worth the pains and difficulty of attain- 
ing. 

I too, Julia, admire and feel enthu- 
fiaſm; but I would have philoſophy 
directed to the higheſt objects. I 


dread apathy, as much as you can, 


and I would endeavour to prevent it, 
C 4 not 
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not by ſacrificing half my exiſtence, 
but by enjoying” the whole with mo- 
deration. | 


You aſk why exerciſe does not in- 
creaſe ſenſibility, and why ſympathy 
with imaginary diſtreſs will not alſo 
increaſe the diſpoſition to ſympathiſe 
with what is real? Becauſe pity ſhould, 
I think, always be aſſociated with the 
aktive defire to relieve. If it be ſuf- 
| fered to hecome a paſſive ſenſation, it is 
a uſeleſs weakneſs, not a virtue, The 
ſpecies of reading you ſpeak of muſt be 
hurtful, even in this reſpett, to the mind, 
as it indulges all the luxury of woe in 
ſympathy with fiQitious diſtreſs, without 
requiring the exertion which reality de- 
mands : Beſides, univerſal experience 
proves to us that habit, ſo far from in- 


crealing 


( #5 ) 
creaſing ſenſibility, abſolutely deſtroys 
it, by familiarifing it with objeas of 
diſtreſs. . 

Let me, my dear friend, appeal even 
to your own experience in the very in- 
ſtance you mention. Is there any pa- 
thetic writer in the world, who could 
move you as much at the “ twentieth 
reading,” as at the firſt. Speak na- 
turally, and at the third or fourth read- 
ing, you would probably ſay, „It is 
„very pathetic, but I have read it 
6 before I liked it better the firſt 
te time,” that is to ſay, it did touch me 
once—lI know it ought to touch me 
now, but it does not; beware of this! 
— Do not let life become * as tedious 
v as a twice told tale.“ 


Fare. 
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( 26 ) 
- Farewel, dear Julia ; this is the 
anſwer of fact againſt eloquence, philo- 
ſophy againſt enthuſiaſm. You ap- 
peal from my underſtanding to my 
heart—I appeal from the heart to the 
underſtading of my judge; and ten 
years hence the deciſion perhaps will 


be in my favour. 


Yours, ſincerely, 


CAROLINE. 


LET. 


( #7 ) 


LETTER 11. 


CAROLINE To JULIA, 
On ber intended Marriage. 
INDEED, my dear Julia, 
Thardly know how to venture to give 
you my advice upon a ſubje&, which 
ought to depend ſo much upon your 
own taſte and feelings. My opinion 
and my wiſhes I could readily tell you; 
the idea of ſeeing you united and at- 
tached to my brother, is certainly the 
moſt agreeable to me; but I am to 
diveſt myſelf of the partiality of a ſiſter, 
and to conſider my brother and Lord 
V, as equal candidates for your 
preference ; equal I mean in your re- 
gard, for you ſay that * Your heart is 
| 3 not 


t 

te not yet decided in its choice,” and this is 
what puzzles you moſt, for that“ If 
& that oracle would declare itſelf in 
5 intelligible terms, you would not 
“ heſitate a moment to obey its dic- 
& tates,” But my dear Julia, is there 
not another, a ſafer, I do not ſay a better 
oracle, to be conſulted ? your reaſon. 
Whilſt the < doubtful beam ſtill nods 
„ from ſide to fide,” you may with a 
ſteady hand weigh your own motives, 
and determine what things will be 
eſſential to your happineſs, and what 
price you will pay for them, for 


Each pleaſure has its price, and they who pay 
« Too much of pain, but ſquander life away.” 
| 2585 
Do me the juſtice to believe that I 
do not quote theſe lines of Dryden as 
being 


6 99 ) 

being the fineſt poetry he ever wrote; 
for poets, you know, as Waller wittily 
obſerved, never ſucceed ſo well in 
truth, as in fiction. 

Since we cannot in life expect to 
realize all our wiſhes, we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe which claim the rank of 
wants, We muſt ſeparate the fanciful 
from the real, or at leaſt make the one 
ſubſervient to the other. 


It is of the utmoſt importance to you, 


more particularly, to take every pre- 


caution before you decide for life, be- 


cauſe diſappointment and reſtraint af- 
terwards would be inſupportable to 
your temper, : 

You have often declared to me, my 
dear friend, that your love of poetry, 
and of all the refinements of literary 


and 
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SD 
and romantic purſuits is ſo intimately 
& interwoven in your mind, that no- 
& thing could ſeparate them, without 
& deſtroying the whole fabric.“ 

Your taſtes, you ſay, are fixed; if 
they are ſo, you muſt be doubly careful 


to inſure their gratification, If you 
cannot make them ſubſervient to exter- 
nal circumſtances, you ſhould cer- 
tainly, if it be in your power, chooſe a 
ſituation in which circumſtances will 
be ſubſervient to them. If you are 
convinced that you could not adopt 
the taſtes of another, it will be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for your happineſs to 
live with one whoſe taſtes are ſimilar 
to your on. 

The belief in that ſympathy of ſouls | 


which the poets ſuppoſe declares itſelf * | 
between 


„ 
between two people at firſt ſight, is 
perhaps as abſurd as the late faſhion- 
able belief in animal magnetiſm. But 
there is a ſympathy which, if it be not 
the foundation, may be called the cement 
of affedtion. Two people could not I 
ſhould think retain any laſting aſſection 
for each other, without a mutual ſympa- 
thy in taſte and in their diurnal occupa- 
tions, ard domeſtic pleaſures. This 
you vill allow, my dear julia, even in 
a fuller extent than I do. Now, my 
brother's taſtes, character, and habits of 
life are ſo very different from Lord 
V 
can compare them; at leaſt before you 


can decide which of the two vould 


s, that I ſcarcely know how you 


make you the happieſt in life, you muſt 
determine what kind of life you may 


wiſh 
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wiſh to lead; for my brother, though he 


might make you very happy in domeſtic 
life, would not make the Counteſs of 
V—— happy; nor would Lord V—— 
make Mrs. Percy happy. They muſt 
be two different women ; with different 
habits, and different wiſhes; ſo that you 
muſt divide yourſelf, my dear Julia, 
like Araſpes, into two ſelves; I do not 
ſay into a bad and a good ſelf; chooſe 
ſome other epithets to diſtinguiſh them, 
but diſtin they muſt be—ſo let them 
now declare and decide their preten- 
ſions; and let the victor have not only 
the honours of a triumph, but all the 
prerogatives of victory. Let the ſub- 
dued be ſubdued for life - Let the 
victor take every precaution which 


policy can diQate, to prevent the 
poſſi- 


D 


10 
bility of future conteſts with the yan- 
quiſhed. 

But, without talking poetry to you, 
my dear friend, let me ſeriouſly recom- 
mend it to you to examine your own 
mind carefully, and if you find that 
publie diverſions and public admi- 
ration, diffipation, and all the plea- 
ſures of riches and high rank, are 
really and truly eſſential to your hap- 
pineſs, direct your choice accordingly. 
Marry Lord V— he has a large for- 
tune, extenſive connexions, and an ex- 
alted ſtation; his own taſte for ſhow 
and expence, his family pride, and per- 
ſonal vanity, will all tend to the end 
you propoſe, Your houſe, table, equi- 
pages, may be all in the higheſt ſtyle of 
magnificence, Lord V-=—"s calineſs 


D of 


C :# 
of temper and fondne(s for you wilf 
readily give you that entire aſcen- 
daney-over his pleaſures, which your 
abilities give yaw: over his underſtand; 
ing. He will not controul your wiſhes; 
you may gratify them to the utmoſt 
bounds of his fortune, and perhaps 
beyond thoſe bounds ;. you may have 
entire command at. home and abroad. 
If theſe: are your objetts, Julia, take 
them, they. are in your power. Buy 
remember, you muſt take with them 
their neceſſary concomitants—the re- 


Rraints upon your time, upon the 
ehoice of your friends and your com- 
pany, which high life impoſes ; the ennui 
fubſequent to diſſipation ; the mortifi- 
cations of rivalſhip in beauty, wit, 
rank, and-magnificeuce ; the trouble of 
10 Ca ma- 


( Bs ) | 
managing a large fortune, and the 
chance of involving your affairs and 
your family in difficulty and diftreſs ; 
theſe and a thouſand more evils you 


muſt ſubmit to. Vou muſt renounce : 
all the pleaſures of the heart and of 
the imagination you muſt give up the 


nam 
. 
« * 


— 
* — 
- - hw + - 


idea of cultivating literary taſte ; you 


muſt not expect from your huſband 
equal friendſhip and confidence, or any 
of the delicacies of affeftion—you go- 
vern him, he cannot therefore be your 


equal ; you may be a fond mother, but 
you cannot educate your children, you 
will neither have the time, nor the power 
to do it; you muſt truſt them to a go- 
verneſs. Inthe ſelection of your friends, 
and in the enjoyment of their com- 
pany and converſation, you will be ſtill 

D 2 more 


( 36 ) 

more reſtrained; in ſhort, you maſt 
give up all the pleaſures of domeſtic life, 
for that is not in this caſe, the life you 
have choſen. But you will exclaim 
againſt me for ſuppoſing you capable of 
making ſuch a choice—ſuch ſacrifices— 
Iam ſure, next to my brother, I am the laſt 
perſon in the world who would wiſh 
you to make them. 


' You have another choice, my dear 
Julia; domeſtic life is offered you, by 
one who has every wiſh, and every 
power, to make it agreeable to you; 
by one whoſe taſtes reſemble your 
own; who would be a judge and a 
fond admirer of all your perfeQtions. 
You would have perpetual motives to 
cultivate every talent, and to exert 
every power of pleaſing for his ſfake— 
| i for 


( 37 ) 
for his ſake, whoſe penetration no im- 
provement would: eſcape, and whoſe 
affection would be ſuſceptible of every 
proof of yours. Am I drawing too 
flattering a piQure ?—A fiſter's hand 
may draw a partial likeneſs, but ſtill 
it will be a likeneſs. At all events, 


my dear Julia, you would be certain 


of the mode of life you would lead 
with my brother. The regulation of 


your time and occupations would be / 


your own. In the education of your 
family you would meet with no inter- 
ruptions or reſtraint, You would 
have no governeſs to counteract, no 
ſtrangers to intrude ; you might follow 


your own judgment, or yield to the 


Judgment of one, who would never re; 
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( 3b ) 
| | quire you to ſubmit to his opinion, but 
to his reaſons. - | ers 
All the pleaſures of friendſhip you 
would enjoy in your own family in the 
higheſt perfeAion, and you would have 


for your ſiſter, the Kiend of your 
infancy, 


CAROLINE. 


69 > 
TEETER: IV; 


'CaroLiNE TO LADY . 


4 


Lipen her intended n from * | 


huſband. 


YOU need not fear, my 
dear lady V=—, that 1 ſhould triumph 
in the accompliſhment of my prophe- 
cies; or that EF ſhould reproach you 
for having preferred your own opinion 
to my advice. Believe me, my dear 
Julia, I am your friend, nor would the 


name of iter have increaſed my friend- 


ſhip. 

Five years have made then ſo great 
a change in your feelings and views of 
life, that a few days ago, when my letter 
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(4) 
to you on your marriage, accidentally 
fell into your hands © you were firuck 
« with a ſpecies of aſtoniſhment at your 
© choice, and you burſt into tears in an 
* agony of deſpair, on reading the wretched 
c doom foretold to the wife of Lord V- 2 
* 4 doom,” you add, © which J feel 
& hourly accompliſhing, and which I ſee no 
c pofſibility of averting, but by a ſeparation 
6 from a buſband, with whom, I now 
& think, it was madneſs to unite myſelf.” 
Your opinion, I muſt already know 


upon this ſubject, © as the ſame argu- 
« ments which ſhould have prevented me 
* from making ſuch a choice, ought now to 
it determine me 10 abjure it. 

| You ſay, dear Julia, that my letter 
ftruck you with deſpair—deſpair is 


almoſt always either madneſs or folly ; 
it 


. ( 4 ) 


it obtains, it deſerves, nothing from man- 


kind but pity ; and pity, though it be 
a-kin to love, has yet a ſecret afhnity to 
contempt. In ſtrong minds, deſpair is 
an acute diſeaſe; the prelude to great 
exertion. In weak minds, it is a chro- 
nic diſtemper, followed by incurable 
indolence. Let the criſis be favour- 
able, and reſume your natural energy. 
Inſtead of ſuffering the imagination to 
dwell with unavailing ſorrow on the 


paſt, let us turn our attention towards 


the future. When an evil is irremedi- 


able, let us acknowledge and bearit—ac- 
knowledge it for there is no power to 


which we ſubmit ſo certainly, as to ne- 


ceſſity. With our hopes, our wiſhes 


ceaſe. Imagination has a contraQting, 


as well as an expanſive faculty. The 


priſoner, 
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priſoner, who, deprived of all that we 
conceive to conſtitute the pleaſures of 
life, could intereſt or occupy himſelf 
with the labours of a ſpider, was cer- 
tainly a philoſopher, He enjoyed all. 
the means of happineſs that were left 
in his power. > v4 
I know, my dear lady V—, tha 

words have little effect over grief; and 
I do not, I aſſure you, mean to inſult 
you with the parade of ſtoical philo- 
ſophy. But conſider, your error is 
not perhaps ſo great as you imagine, 
Certainly, they who at the beginning of 
life, can with a ſteady eye look through 
the long perſpective of diſtant years, who 
can in one view compriſe all the differ- 
ent objects of happineſs and miſery, 


who can compare accurately and juſtly 
eſtimate 


| 1 
eſtimate their reſpeQive degrees of im- 
portance; and who, after having 
formed ſuch a calculation, are capable 
of acting uniformly, in conſequence of 
their own convidtion, are the wiſeſ, and 
as far as prudence can influence our 
fortune; the bappreft of human beings, 
Next to this favoured claſs, are thoſe 
who can perceive, and repair their own 
errors; who can ſtop at any given 
period, to take a new view of life. If 
unfortunate circumſtances have denied 
you a place in the firſt rank, you may, 
dear Julia, ſecure yourſelf a ſtation in 
the ſecond. Is not the condutt of a 
woman, after her marriage, of infinitely 
more importance than her previous 


choice, whatever it may have been? 
then 
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then now conſider what yours ſhould 
be. 5 | | 
Yon ſay, that it is eaſier to break 

a chain than to fretch it; but, remem- 
ber that when broken, your part of the 
chain, Julia, will ſtill remain with you, 
and fetter and diſgrace you thraugh 
life. Why ſhould a woman be ſo cir- 
cumſpe& in her choice? Is it not be- 
cauſe when once made ſhe muſt abide 
by it. “She ſets her life upon the 
40 caſt, and ſhe muſt ſtand the hazard of 
« the die.” From domeſtic uneaſineſs a 
man has a thouſand reſources; in mid- 
dling life, the tavern; in high life, the 
gaming table ſuſpends the anxiery of 
thought. Diſſipation, ambition, buſineſs, 
the occupation of a profeſſion ; change 
ofplace; change of company, afford him 
| agreeable 


( 45 ) 
agreeable and honourable relief from 
domeſtic chagrin, If his home be- 
come tireſome, he leaves it If his 
wife become difagreeable to him, he 
leaves her, and in leaving her loſes 
only a wife, But what reſource has a 
woman?—Precluded from all the occu- 


pations-common to the other ſex, ſhe 
loſes even thoſe peculiar to her own. 


She has no remedy, from the com- 
pany of aman ſhe diſlikes, but a ſepara- 
tion; andthis remedy, deſperate as it is, 
is allowed only to a certain claſs of wo- 
men in ſociety ; to thoſe whoſe fortune 
affords them the means of ſubſiſtence, 
and whoſe friends have ſecured to 
them a ſeparate maintenance. A peer- 
eſs then probably can leave her huſ- 
band if ſhe wiſh it; a peaſant's wife 
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cannot; the depends upon the character 
and privileges of a vife for actual ſub- 
fiſtence. Her domeſtic care, if not her 
alfection, is ſecured to her huſband ; 
and it is juſt that it ſhould. He ſacri- 
hces his liberty, his labour, his inge- 
nuity, his time, for the ſuppart and pro- 
tetion of his wife; and in proportion 
to his protection, is his power. 

In higher life, where the ſacrifices of 
both parties in the original union are 


more equal, the evils of a ſeparation 


are more nearly balanced. But even 
here, the wife who has hazarded leaſt 
ſuffers the moſt by the diſſolution of 
the partnerſhip ; ſhe loſes a great part of 
herfortune, and of the conveniences and 
luxuries of life. She loſes her home— 
her rank in ſociety, She loſes both the 
1182 repellant 


(6. 4 Y 
repellant and the attractive power of a 
miſtreſs of a family. Her occupa- 
She becomes a wan 
derer through life. Whilſt her youth 
and beauty laſt, ſe may enjoy that 
fpecies of delirium, cauſed by public 
admiration : fortunate if habit does not 
deſtroy the power of this charm, before 
the ſeaſon of its duration expire. It 
was faid to be the wiſh of a celebrated 
modern beauty, that ſhe might not 
„ {ſurvive her nine and twentieth birth 
& day.” I have often heard this wiſh 
quoted, from its extravagance; but I 
always admired it for its good ſenſe. 
Fhe lady forefaw the inevitable doom 
of her declining years. Her apprehen- 
fons for the future embittered even 


& tion is gone. 


her enjoyment of the preſent ; and ſhe 


Nen had 


( 48 ) 
had reſolution enough to offer to take a 
& hond of fate,” to ſacrifice one half of 
her life to ſecure the pleaſure of the 
other. | 
But dear lady V, probably this 
wiſh was made at ſome diſtance from 
the deſtined period of its accompliſh- 
ment. On the eve of her nine and twen- 
tieth. birth-day, the lady perhaps mi ght 
have felt inclined to retra& her prayer. 
At leaſt we ſhould provide for the 
cowardice which might ſeize the female 
mind at ſuch an inſtant. Even the 
moſt wretched life has power to attach 
us. None can be more wretched than 
the old age of a diſſipated beauty. 
Unleſs, lady V—, it be that of a 
woman, who, to all her evils has the 
addition of remorſe, for having ab- 


jured 


( 49 ) 
jured her duties and abandoned her fa- 
mily. Such is the ſituation of a woman 
who ſeparates from her huſband. Re- 
duced to go the ſame inſipid round of 
public amuſements, yet more reſtrain- 


ed than an unmarried beauty in youth, 


yet mote miſerable in age, the ſu- 
periority of her genius and the ſenſi- 
bility of her heart, become her greateſt 
evils. She, indeed, muſt pray for in- 


difference. Avoided by all her family 


connettions, hated and deſpiſed where 
ſhe might have been loved and reſpe&- 
ed, ſolitary in the midſt of ſociety; 
ſhe feels herſelf deſerted at the time of 
life when ſhe moſt wants ſocial comfort 

and aſſiſtance. 
Dear Julia, whilſt it is yet in your 
power ſecure to yourſelf a happier fate; 
= retire 
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mily ; prepare fox yourſelf anew ſociety; 


perform the duties, and you ſhall ſoon 
enjoy the pleaſures of domeſtic life ; 
educate your children, whilſt they are 


| young it ſhall be your occupation, as 


they grow up it {hall be your glory. 
Let me anticipate your future ſucceſs, 
when they ſhall appear ſuch as you 
can make them, when the world ſhall 
aſk Who educated theſe amiable 
« young women? Who formed their 
& character ? Who cultivated the ta- 
s lents of this promiſing young man? 
& Why does this whole family live to- 
& [ether ſo perfectly united?“ With 
one voice, dear Julia, your children 
ſhall name their mother; ſhe who in the 
bloom of youth checked herſelf in the 


Career 


1 

career of difipation, and turned all the 
ability and energy of her mind to their 
education. g 

Such will be your future fame. In the 
mean time, before you have formed for 
yourſelf companions in your own family 
you will want a ſociety ſuited to your 
taſte. © Diſguſted as you have been with 
& frivolous company, you ſay that you 
« wiſh to draw around you a ſociety of 
« literary and eſtimable friends, whoſe 
& converſation and talents ſhall delight 
40 you, and who at the ſame time that 
© they are excited to diſplay their own 
& abilities, ſhall be a judge of yours.“ 

But dear lady , the poſſibility 
of your forming ſuch a ſociety, muſt 
depend on your having a home to re- 


. ceive, a charaQter and conſequence in 
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life to invite and juſtify it. The 


opinion of numbers is neceſſary to ex- 


cite the ambition of individuals. To 
be a female Mecænas you muſt have 
power to confer favours, as well as judg- 
ment to diſcern merit. 

What caſtles in the air are built by 
the ſynthetic wand of imagination, 
which vaniſh when expoſed to the 
analyſis of reaſon! | 

Then, Julia, ſuppoſing that Lord 
V as your huſband, becomes a ne- 
gative quantity, as to your happineſs, . 
yet he will acquire another ſpecies of 
value as the maſter of your family, and 
the father of your children, As a per- 
ſon who ſupports your public conſe- 
quenge, and your private ſelf-compla- 
cency. Yes, dear lady V=—, he will 
increaſe your felf-complacency ; for do 


you 


( 88 ) 
you not think, that when your huſband 
ſees his children pro ſper under your 


care, his family united under your 
management—whilſt he feels your 
merit at home, and hears your praiſes 
abroad, do you not think he will him- 
ſelf learn to reſpe& and love you? 
Lou ſay that © be is not 4 judge of 
« female excellence; that be bas no real 
« taſte, that vanity is his ruling paſſion.” 
Then if his judgment be dependant on 
the opinion of others, he will be the 
more eaſily led by the public voice, and 
you will command his ſuffrages of the 
public. If he has not taſte enough to 
approve, he will have vanity enough to 
be proud of you; and a vain man in- 
ſenſibly begins to love that of. which 
he is proud. Why does lord — 
love his buildings, his paintings, his 
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equipages? It is not for their intrinfic 
value; but becauſe they are means of 
diſtinction to him. Let his wife become 
a greater diſtinQtion to him, and on the 
ſame principles he will prefer her. 


Set an example then, dear lady V, 
of domeſtic virtue; your talents ſhall 
make it admired, your rank ſhall make 
it conſpicuous. You are ambitious, 
Julia, you love praiſe ; you have been 
uſed to it, you cannot live happily 
without it. 

Fame and praiſe are mental Iuxuries 
which become, from habit, abſolutely 
neceſſary to our exiſtence ; and in pur- 
chaſing them we muſt pay the price ſet 
upon them by ſociety. The more 
curious, the more avaricious we be- 
come of this & aerial coin,” the more it 


E: . 


( 55 ) 

is our intereſt to preſerve its currency 
and increaſe its value. You, my dear 
Julia, in particular, who have amaſſed 
ſo much of it, ſhould not cry down its 
price, for your own ſake !—Do not 
then ſay in a fit of diſguſt, that „ you 
& are grown too wile now to value ap- 
& plauſe.” 
If, during youth, your appetite for 
applauſe ' was mdiſcriminate, and in- 
dulged to excefs, you are now more 
difficult in your choice, and are be- 
come an epicure in your taſte for praiſe. 

Adieu, my dear Julia, I hope ſtill to 
ſee you as happy in domeſtic life, as 

Your ever affectionate 
and ſincere friend, 
CAROLINE. 
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LETTER V. 


CaroLlint To LADY] V 


On her conduct after ber ſeparation from ber 
buſband, 


MY DEAR FRIENDs 


A delicacy, of which 1 
now begin to repent, has of late pre- 
vented me from writing to you, I am 
afraid I ſhall be abrupt, but it is neceſ- 
ſary to be explicit. Your condu@ 
ever ſince your ſeparation from your 
huſband, has been anxiouſly watched 
from a variety of motives, by his family 
and your own—it has been blamed. 
Refle& upon your own mind and ex- 
amine with what juſtice, | 


Laſt 


Co) 
Laſt ſummer when I was with you [ 
obſerved a change in your converſa- 
tion, and the whole turn of your 
thoughts. I perceived an unuſual im- 
patience of reſtraint; a confuſion in 
your ideas when you began to reaſon, 
—an . eloquence in your language, 
when you beganto declaim, which con- 
vinced me, that from whatever cauſe 
the powers. of your reaſon had been 
declining, and thoſe of your imagina- 
tion. rapidly increaſing, the bounda- 
ries of right and wrong ſeemed to be 
no longer marked in your mind. 
Neither the rational hope of happineſs 
nor a ſenſe of duty governed you; 
but ſome unknown, wayward power 
ſeemed to have taken poſſeſſion of your 
underſtanding, and to have . thrown 


every 


( 58 ) 
every thing into confafion. You ap- 
peared peculiarly averſe to philoſophy : 
| bet me recall your own words 10 you; 

you aſked of what uſe philoſophy 

„could be to beings who had no free 
e will, and how the ideas of juſt puniſh- 
ment and involuntary crime could be 
& reconciled?” 123; 

Your underſtanding involved itſelf in 
metaphyſical abſurdity. In converſing 
upon literary ſubjebts one evening, in 
ſpeaking of the ſtriking differente be- 
tween the condu®t and the underftand- 
ing of the great Lord Bacon, you ſaid, 


that „it by no means ſurpriſed you, 
« that to an enlarged mind, accuſtomed 
* to confider the univerſe as one vaſt 
& whole, the Tondult of that little 
* animated atom, that inconſiderable 

« part 
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te part 1 muſt be too inſignificant te 
« fix or merit attention, It was no- 
&« thing,“ you ſaid, in the general maſs 
« of vice and virtue, happineſs and 
& miſery.” I believe I anſwered, 
te that it might be nothing compared to 
i the great whole, but it was every thing 
te to the individual.” Such were your 
opinions in theory; you muſt know 
enough of the human heart, to perceive 
their nen when reduced to prac- 
tice. Speculative opinions, I know, have 
little influence over the prattice of thoſe 
who ad much and think little; but I 
ſhould conceive their power to be con- 
ſiderable over the conduct of thoſe 
who have much time for reflection and 
little neceſſity for action. In one caſe 
the habit of action governs the thoughts 


upon 
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upon any ſudden emergency ; in the 


other, the thoughts govern the aQtions. 


The truth or falſchood then of ſpecula- 
tive opinions is of much greater conſe- 
quence to our ſex than to the other ; as 
we hve a life of refleQion, they of ac- 
tion. 
Re-trace then, dear Julia, to your 
mind the courſe of your thoughts for 
ſome time paſt ; diſcover the cauſe of 
this revolution in your opinions ; judge 
yourſelf; and remember, that in the 
mind as well as in the body, the higheſt 
pitch of diſeaſe is often attended with an 
unconſciouſneſs of its exiſtence. If, then 
lady V 
you fhould feel averſe to this ſelf-ex- 


„ upon receiving my letter, 


amination, or if you ſhould imagine it 
to be uſeleſs, I no longer adviſe, I com- 
| mand 


* 


1 
mand you, quit your preſent abode; 
come to me; fly from the danger and 
be ſafe, | 
Dear Julia, I muſt aſſume this per- 
emptory tone; if you are angry, I 
muſt diſregard your anger ; it is the 
anger of diſeaſe, the anger of one 
who is rouſed from that ſleep which 
would end in death. | 
I reſpe& the equality of friendſhip; 
but this equality permits, nay requires 
the temporary aſcendancy I aſſume. In 
real friendſhipthe judgment, the genius, 
the prudence .of each party become 
the common property of both. Even 
if they are equals they may not be ſo 
always. Thoſe tranſient fits of paſſion, 
to which the beſt and wiſeſt are liable, 
may deprive even the ſuperior of the 


1 ad- 
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advantage of their reaſon. She then hai 
fill in her friend, an impartial, though 
perhaps an inferior judgment; each be- 
comes the guardian of the other, as their 
mutual ſafety may require. | 
Heaven ſeems to have granted this 
double chance of virtue and happi- 
neſs, as the peculiar reward of friend- 
ſhip. 155 e 
Uſe it then, my dear friend; accept 
the aſſiſtance you could fo well return. 
Qbey- me; I ſhalt judge of you by 
your reſolution at this eriſis; on it de- 
pends your fate, and my friendſhip. 


Your ſincere, 


and affettionate 
CAROLINE. 


LET. 
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— To Lapy Vo——g 
Juſt before ſhe wwent to France. 


June 15th, 
THE time is now come, 
Lady V——, when I muſt bid you an 
, eternal adieu, With what deep regret, 
I zeed not, Julia, I cannot tell you. 

I burat your letter the moment I had 
read it. Yqur paſt confidence I never 
will betray ; but I muſt renqunce all 
future intercourſe with you. Iam a 


Glter, a wife, a mother, all theſe con- 
neQions farbid me to be longer your 
friend. In misfortune, in ſickneſs, or 


in poverty, I never would have for- 
ſaken 
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ſaken you; but infamy I cannot ſhare. 
I would have gone, I went, to the ; 
brink of the precipice to ſave you ; 
with all my force I held you back; but 
in vain. But why do I vindicate my 
conduct to you now? Accuſtomed as 
1 have always been, to think your ap- 
probation neceſfary to my happineſs, I 
forgot that henee forward your opinion 
is to be nothing to me, or mine t 
you. 

Oh Julia, the idea, the certainty, that 
you muſt, if you live, be in a few 
years, in a few months perhaps, re. 
duced to abſolute want—in a foreign 
country -vithout a friend—a protector 
the fate of women, who have fallen 
from a ſtate as high as yourx—the 
names of L- , of G — 

the 
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the horror I feel at joining your name 
to theirs, impels me to make one more 
attempt to ſave you. 

Companion of my earlieſt years ! 
friend of my youth! my beloved 
Julia !—by the happy innocent hours 
we have ſpent together----by the love 
you had for me—by the reſpect you 
bear to the memory of your mother— 
by the agony, with which your father 
will hear of the loſs of his daughter— 
by all that has power to touch your 
mind—1I conjure you, I implore you 
to pauſe !—Farewel ! 


CAROLINE. 


F LET- 
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LETTER VII. 


CAROLINE TO LORD VA, 


Written a few months after the date of the 
preceding letter, | 
Mx Lomp, = 
| THOUGHI am too ſen- 
fible chat all conneQion between my 
unfortunate friend and her family 
muſt for ſome time have been diſ- 
ſolved, I venture now to addreſs my- 
ſelf to your lordſhip. 
On Wedneſday laſt, about half after 
ſix o'clock in the evening, the follow- 
ing note was brought to me; it had 


been written with ſuch a trembling 
2 | band. 
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hand that it was ſcarcely legible ; but 
I knew the writing too well. 


« If you ever loved me, Caroline, 
& read this—do not tear it the moment 
«© you ſee the name of Julia—ſhe has 
« ſuffered—ſhe is humbled—lI left 
* France with the hope of ſeeing you 
& once more—but now I am ſo near 
&« you my courage fails, and my heart 
& ſinks within me—I have no friend 
& upon earth—I deſerve none - Vet I 
& cannot help wiſhing to ſee once more 
ic before I die the friend of my youth, 
&« to thank her with my laſt breath. 

« But dear Caroline, if I muſt not 
« ſee you, write to me, if poſſible, one 
« line of conſolation. 

F 2 4 Tell 
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& Tell me, is my father living—do 
« you know any thing of my children 
I dare not aſk for my huſband— 
tc adicu — I am ſo weak that I can 


« ſcarcely write—T hope I ſhall ſoen 
% be no more—Farewel ! 


JULIA.” 


I immediately determined to follow 
the bearer of this letter—]Julia was 
waiting for my anſwer at a ſmall inn, in 
a neighbouring village at a few miles 
diſtance—It was night when [ got 
there—every thing was filent—all the 
houſes were ſhut up, excepting one, 
in which we ſaw two or three lights 
glimmering through the window— 
this was the inn—as your lordſhip may 
imagine, it was a very miſerable place 

the 


( 69 ) 
—the miſtreſs of the houſe ſeemed to be 
touched with pity for the ſtranger—ſhe 
opened the door of a ſmall room, 
where ſhe ſaid the poor lady was reſt- 
ing, and retired as I entered, 


Upon a low matted ſeat beſide the 
fire, ſat lady V— 


; ſhe was in black, 


her knees were croſſed, and her white, 


but emaciated arms flung on one fide 
over her lap—her hands were claſped 
together, and her eyes fixed upon the 
fire—ſhe ſeemed neither to hear or ſee 
any thing around her, but totally ab- 
ſorbed in her own refleQions, to have 
ſunk into inſenfibility—I dreaded to 
rouſe her from this ſtate of torpor ; 
and I believe I ſtood for ſome moments 
motionleſs—at laſt I moved ſoftly to- 
wards her--ſhe turned her head— 


F3 ſtarted 
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ſtarted up—a ſcarlet bluſh overſpread 
== face—ſhe grew livid again in- 
ſtantly, gave a faint ſhriek, and ſunk 
ſenſeleſs into my arms. c 
When ſhe returned to herſelf, and 
found her head lying upon my ſhoul- 
der, and heard my voice ſoothing her, 
with all the expreſſions of kindneſs I 
could think of, ſhe ſmiled with a look 
of gratitude, which I never ſhall forget 
— like one who had been long unuſed 
to kindneſs, ſhe ſeemed ready to pour 
fourth all the fondnefs of her heart :;— 
But as if recolleQing herſelf better, 
ſhe immediately checked her feelings 
—withdrew her hand from mine — 
thanked me—ſaid ſhe was quite well 
again—caſt down her eyes, and her 
-manner changed from tenderneſs to 
Hap timidity. 
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timidity. She ſeemed to think that 
ſhe had loſt all right to ſympathy, and 
received even the common offices of 
bumanity with ſurpriſe—her high ſpirit, 
I ſaw, was quite broken. 

I think I never felt ſuch ſorrow, as 1 
did in contemplating Julia at this in- 
ſtant—ſhe who ſtood before me ſinking 
under the ſenſe of inferiority, I knew 
to be my equal—my ſuperior—yet by 
fatal imprudence, by one raſh ſtep, all 
her great and good and amiable quali- 
ties were irretrievably loſt to the world 
and to herſelf. 

When I thought that ſhe was a little 
recovered, I begged of her, if ſhe was 
not too much fatigued, to let me carry 
her home; at theſe words ſhe looked 
at me with ſurpriſe., Her eyes filled 

F 4 with 
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with. tears, but without making any 
other reply, ſhe ſuffered me to draw 


her arm within mine, and attempted to 


follow me. I had no idea how feeble 
ſhe was, till ſhe began to walk; it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty I ſupported 
her to the door, and by the aſſiſtance 
of the people of the houſe ſhe was 


| lifted into the carriage—we went very 


flowly—when the carriage ſtopped ſhe 
was ſeized with an univerſal tremor — 
ſhe ſtarted when the man knocked at 
the door, and ſeemed to dread its being 
opened, The appearance of light, and 
the ſound of cheerful voices ſtruck 
her with horror. 

I could not myſelf help being 
ſhocked with the contraſt between 
the dreadful ſituation of my friend and 
| the 
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the happineſs of the family to which. I 


was returning. 

Oh ! ſaid ſhe, what are theſe. voices ? 
—W hither are you taking me ?—For 
heaven's ſake do not let any body ſee 
me II aſſured her that ſhe ſhould go 
directly to her on apartment, and that 
no human being ſhould approach her 
without her expreſs permiſſion. 

Alas ! it happened at this very mo- 
ment that all my children came running 
with the utmoſt gaiety into the hall to 
meet us, and the very circumſtance 
which I had been ſo anxious to pre- 
vent happened — little Julia was 
amongſt them, The gaiety of the 
children ſuddenly ceaſed the moment 
they ſaw lady V coming up the 
ſteps—they were ſtruck with her me- 

1 lancholy 


. 
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lancholy air, and countenance—ſhe, | 
| leaning upon my arm, with her eyes 
fixed upon the ground, let me lead her 
in, and ſunk upon the firſt chair ſhe 
came to—I made a ſign to the children 
to retire, but the moment they began 


| to move lady V looked up—ſaw 


her daughter—and now for the firſt 
time burſt into tears. The little girl 
did not recolle@ her poor mother, till 
| the heard the ſound of her voice, and 
then ſhe threw her arms round her 
neck, crying, „Is it you, mama?“ 
and all the children immediately 
crowded round and aſked, © if this 
« yas the ſame lady v, who uſed 
“ to play with them?“ 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the effect 
theſe ſimple queſtions bad on Julia— 
12 a variety 


4 

a variety of emotions ſeemed ſtrug- 
gling in her countenance; ſhe roſe 
and made an attempt to break 
from the children, but could not ſhe 
had not ſtrength to ſupport herſelf. 
We carried her away and put her to 
bed; ſhe took no notice of any body, 
nor did ſhe even ſeem to know that [ 
was with her; I thought ſhe was inſen- 
ſible, but as I drew the curtains I heard 
her give a deep ſigh. 

I left her and carried away her little 
girl, who had followed us up ſtairs and 
begged to ſlay with her mother, but 
I was apprehenſive that the fight of 
her might renew her agitation. 

After I was gone they told me that 
ſhe was perfectly ſtill, with her eyes 
cloſed, and I ſtayed away ſome time, 


In 
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in hopes that ſhe might ſleep; however, 
about midnight ſhe ſent to beg to ſpeak 
to me ; ſhe was very ill—ſhe beck- 
oned to me to fit down by her bed-ſide 
—every one left the room, and when 
Julia ſaw herſelf alone with me ſhe 
took my hand, and in a low but calm 
voice, ſhe faid, „I have not many 
& hours to live,—my heart is broken 
I wiſhed to ſee you, to thank you 
ce whilſt it was yet in my power.” She 
preſſed my hand to her trembling lips— 
« Your kindneſs,” added ſhe, © touches 
t me more than all the reſt—but how 
tc aſhamed you muſt be of ſuch a 
& friend. Oh Caroline! to die a diſ- 

% grace to all who ever loved me!“ 
The tears trickled down her face 
and choaked her utterance—ſhe wiped 
them 
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them away baſtily—* But it is not now 
« a time,” ſaid ſhe, © to think of my- 
„ ſelf—can I ſee my daughter?” The 
little girl was aſleep — ſhe was 
awakened, and I brought her to her 
mother Julia raiſed herſelf in her bed, 
and ſummoning up all her ſtrength 
« my deareſt friend!“ ſaid ſhe, putting 
her child's hand into mine, “ when 1 
am gone, be a mother to this child — 
& let her know my whole hiſtory, let 
& nothing be concealed from her 
« Poor girl, you will live to bluſh at 
& your mother's name ——” ſhe pauſed 
and leant back—I was going to take 
the child away, but ſhe held out her 


arms again for her, and kiſſed her ſe- 
veral times Farewel!“ faid ſhe, 


« I ſhall never ſee you again.” The 


little 
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little girl burſt into tears Julia wiſhed 
to ſayTomething more—ſhe raiſed her- 
ſelf again—at laſt ſhe uttered theſe 
words with energy“ my love—3e 
et good and happy ſhe then ſunk down 
on the pillow quite exhauſted—ſhe 
never ſpoke afterwards—I took her 
hand—it was cold—her pulſe ſcarcely 
beat—her eyes rolled without meaning 
Din a few moments ſhe expired, with 
her Riff and lifeleſs hand locked in 
mine. 
Painful as it has been to me to recall 
the circumſtances of her death to my 
imagination, | have given your lord- 
ſhip this exact and detailed account of 
my unfortunate friend's behaviour in 
her laſt moments—whatever may have 
been her errors, her ſoul never became 
callous 
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callous with vice. The ſenſe of her 
own ill conduct was undoubtedly the 
immediate cauſe of her illneſs, and 
the remorſe which had long preyed 
upon her mind, at length brought 


her to the grave— 
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I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, &c. 
CAROLINE. 


THE END. 
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